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Publisher’s Notice. 


In assuming financial control of the 
KINDERGARTEN MESSENGER AND THE NEw 
EDUCATION, a journal which has hitherto 
been conducted at a considerable loss, I 
propose to apply to its business manage- 
ment the principles which have served me 
from the beginning in all my enterprises 
as a publishers These principles are 
mainly two: First, to supply just what I 


promise, when I promise it; second, to 


get paid forit. On the first of these prin- 
ciples I think most publishers are strongly 
grounded—at first; but they often lose 
their footing, because they lack courage to 
insist upon the second. 

An experience of some years has con- 
vinced me that for a journal to be success- 
ful, it unust be sent only to subscribers, 
and only when the subsciptions are paid 
in advance. With a large patronage, it 
may live without insisting rigidly upon 
this rule, but only because the free list and 
the losses by delinquent subscribers are 
allowed to eat up part of the profits from 
advance-paying subscribers. Such a sys- 
tem is unfair to the latter, who are entitled 
to dividends from the surplus, in the form 
of a constantly larger and better journal. 
For my own part, I shall be glad to double 
the size of the MessENGER, and to change 
its form, to furnish illustrations, to doany- 
thing required in an ideal journal of its 
class—just as fast as the subscriptions re- 
ceived warrant me in so doing. How fast 


this shall be rests with kindergarteners | 





and parents themselves. I canonly prom- 
ise them, as their steward, that no part of 
the subscriptions they pay shall be ab- 
sorbed in printing and sending papers to 
those who don’t pay. 

This issue is sent to all subscribers, pay- 
ing Or non-paying, whose names are tor- 
warded to me by the late publishers. 
Those who have paid in advance to any 
month Jater than January, 1881, will of 
course continue to receive the journal till 
their subscriptions expire. Those whose 
subscriptions have expired, or who have 
subscribed without remitting, will finda 
bill within, which they are requested to fill 
out and forward, with the money. Those 
receiving bills in this issue who do not so 
respond will not hereafter receive the 
MESSENGER except by resubscription. I 
shall be glad if subscribers will at the 
same time forward any sums due the late 
publishers, to whom I will make prompt 
remittance. 

I am induced to take up this work at all 
only because [ have faith in the future of 
the kindergarten, and because I hope 
through its influence to see the last ves- 
tige of repression and constraint swept 
out of our primary schools. To aid a lit- 
tle in this work I am willing to spare 
something from time already fully occu- 
pied ; and because I can do so best by ad- 
hering to strict business principles, I hope 
no offence will be taken that I have thus 
announced the ruies which will govern 
the management of this journal. 

C. W. BaRDEgN, 
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The Pioneer’s Faith. 





BY MRS. F. A. B. DUNNING.: 


Shal! I be anxious for the garnered grain 

Because with patient care some seed I’ve sown? 
Or, weary, toiling in the wind and rain 

So, dream that I am in the field alone ? 


The careful husbandman, who, year by year 

With faith, prepares the soil, and sows the seed, . 
Knows that-the ripened harvest will appear 

To other eyes, though his can give no heed. 


If only work be true, and seed be good, 
And sun and shower of love upon it fall, 
What matter if the laborer never should 
Of far off gleaning, have a sign at all ? 


It will as truly come ; for prison door 
Of ignorance and want, and woe and sin, 
Will surely, sometime, open wide, before 
The power of Truth and Love, and let them in. 


The labor may be hard, the waiting long, 
The loyal workers in the field be few ; 

But Truth is mightier, and Love more strong 
Than any barrier that in darkness grew. 





To Kindergarteners 2nd Kindergar- 
ten Trainers throughout the 
United States. 


The American Froebel Union, which 
began witha publication fund of $1,200 
(nearly ), and was incorporated in 1878, to 
receive donations and bequests, do greatly 
desire that all persons practically engaged 
in Froebel’s Kindergarten, which is cos- 
mopolitan (versus the American Kindergar- 
ten so-called, which is provincial, and by its 
difference from Froebel’s—a delusion and 
a snare), may be united in feeling and 
thought. It therefore proposes that they 
should become annual members of the 
Union, by paying $2.50 a year. All that 
do so, will, within a few weeks, secure Dr. 
Henry Barnard’s volume of Kindergarten 
Papers, 720 pp., 8vo. (not otherwise to be 
had under $3.50,) and a copy of this paper 
all the year—The “ New Education and 
Kindergarten Messenger,” edited by W. 
N. Hailmann, Esq., and to be published 
hereafter by C. W. Bardeen of Syracuse, 
N. Y., whose name is a pledge of accuracy 
and dispatch. Annual paying members of 

“the Union have the right to propose any 


question or subject of discussion to the 
President of the Union, and answers will 
be made, as part of her reports published 
in this paper, which -is the organ of the 
American Froebel Union henceforth. 


Concord, Mass. Evizasetu P. Pearopy. 





This paper is sent to the English sub- 
scribers to Miss Peabody’s KINDERGARTEN 
MESSENGER in the hope that they will take 
it, Miss Peabody being one of the chief con- 
tributors, and the paper being the organ of 
the American Froebel Union and to con- 
tain its reports and periodical messages. 

The subscription price, including post- 
age, is five shillings yearly, which can he 
sent by postal order to ‘the publisher, 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, New York State. 
Another number will not be sent except 
on order and prepayment. 





This first issue of the MEsSENGER is de- 
layed by the change of form from quarto 
to octavo. The matter had already been 
“set up” for pages somewhat larger than 
those heretofore given, but at the earnest 
solicitation of Miss Peabody (whose first 
remittance of fifty dollars for fifty sub- 
scribers she desires to be considered only 
a token of what will follow), we decided 
to put the MEssENGER into its present form, 
which will be found much preferable for 
binding. 

It has hitherto been customary to issue 
the MesseNGER about the 25th of each 
month. Hereafter the date of issue will 
be the 15th,and will be adhered toas closely 
as is rendered possible by the transmission 
ot proof from the office in Syracuse to the 
editor at Detroit. American subscribers 
not receiving the MESSENGER by the zoth 
should notify us at once, that a duplicate 
copy may be sent before the edition is 





exhausted. 
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International Educational Congress 
at Brussels. 





BY THE EDITOR. 


This important meeting was held at the 
invitation ofthe Belgian League of In- 
struction, on the occasion oft the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Belgian independence, during 
the last week of August. Its aim was to 
discuss educational questions in all their 
gradations and variations without, how- 
ever, passing any resolutions upon them. 
Mr. Couvreur, president of the congress, 
said in his brilliant opening address: “The 
search of truth must be our ideal; and in 
this search, no considerations but those 
due to the convictions of others should 
interfere with the free expression ot ideas. 
You may, therefore, debate upon all 
theories and all principles; the responsi- 
bility of a tuo bold thesis falls upon him 
who propounds it, and not upon the hearer. 
It would be fettering liberty, nay suppress- 
ing it, were we to declare general respon- 
sibility, etc.” And further on: “It is the 
characteristic stamp of our time, to place 
instruction and education in the front rank 
of social questions. Sooner or later your 
ideas, your advice will give encouragement 
to the nations that struggle for their exist- 
ence, will be incentives to the governments 
that are conscious of their duties, will 
inspire to great deeds the people to whom 
their rights and liberties are not empty 
words.” 

The congress was divided into various 
sections which had their meetings in the 
forenoon, the afternoon being given to the 
generai or plenary meetings. We give 
below ashort account of some of the more 
interesting debates. 

The German system of the Froebel kin- 
dergarten was attacked by several French- 
men in the section debate on this subject. 
They look upon the present practice in 
kindergartens as a useless torment for 
children below the school-age. A lady 
from Geneva and another from France de- 
fended Froebel with great skill and ascrib- 
ed the detects referred to by the assailants 
(and which they, too, reprehended) to the 
current practice. They showed that, in 
principle, Froebel’s system is natural, and 
that every honest kindergartener will find 
the greatest gratification in her vocation, 
if she does not deviate from the spirit of 
the system. Others, too, spoke warmly of 
the system, and expressed a hope that this 
great pedagogic idea might soon be puri- 
fied from the rubbish that still clings to it. 





On a subsequent occasion, we hope to lay 
the details ot the debate on this question 
before our readers, trusting that with us, 
too, it will help to separate tares from the 
wheat. 

The plenary session during the afternoon 
of the same day was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the chief aims of popular educa- 
tion. The basis of the debate was a report 
on the subject by Prof. Pick of Vienna. 
Prot. Salicis of the Polytechnic School of 
Paris was especially urgent in demanding 
that the primary school must train manual 
skill and prepare for technical labors. He 
stated that Paris had voted him subsidies 
six years ago for the establishment of such 
a school, and that his favorable experience 
in this direction justified him in recom- 
mending the general adoption of his 
system. The debate which was very 
animated and full ot interest was concluded 
by Dr. Pisco of Vienna, who summed up 
Prof. Pick’s conclusions in the following 
points: 

1. Nothing must be brought into the 
school that cannot be assimilated by the 
pupils. As it is wrong to offer the 
stomach what the body cannot take up and 
use, so is it wrong to proceed similarly 
with reference to mental food. 

2. Truths must not be given ready-made, 
but children are to be led to seek the truth 
and to love it. 

3. The material of instruction must be 
within the pupil’s scope. 

Thus in politics, the pupil must be led 
gradually from the narrowest sphere, from 
the family, the house, to the community, 
the province, the fatherland. He claims 
that they should know the most important 
laws of the country, that they should un- 
derstand and respect them, so that they 
might feel spontaneously inclined to. pro- 
tect them. Prof. Hatt of Strassburg 
brought a special plea for combining the 
kindergarten systematically with the 
people’s schools. 

In the plenary session of the third day 
the university was discussed with special 
reference to preparatory schools. The de- 
bate was warm, and huinanists and realists 
had a merry dance, the programme being so 
arranged that about an equal number of 
each side alternated with each other. This 
debate lies outside of the province of the 
MESSENGER, yet it revealed a few facts that 
might interest our readers. By these, it 
was shown that gymnasia and lyceums be- 
long to medieval times, and should be 
replaced by schools that pay more attention 
to mathematics, the sciences, modern lan- 
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guages, and drawing. The debate had 
been opened by a humanist who proclaim- 
ed that “ignorance is our common enemy ;” 
it was closed by a realist who declared 
there was another mighty enemy of science 
and truth—“the empty phrase.” The 
fourth general session was also devoted to 
the university. 

The fifth meeting was given to the dis- 
cussion of art-academies and metliods of 
drawing. The referee, Prof. Roessler of 
Vienna, himself unable to be present, had 
sent his report in which he claimed that in 
methods and in academies the various 
groups of industries should be specially 
considered. Desmoulins was opposed to 
this and spoke warmly for the method of 
the great artists of Italian renascence. 
The universality of these masters should 
guide instruction, even in the lowest 
grades of the public school. He claimed 
that the system of Leonardo da Vinci from 
an artistic as well as from a practical 
stand-point is unassailable. He asked 
that modelling be practised in the primary 
schools, that drawing be generally intro- 
duced as a subject of instruction, that the 
public school be also a school of work ; as 
the best preparation for this, he named 
Froebel’s kindergarten. Francolin of 
Paris wanted to secure for teachers the 
greatest liberty in methods of drawing; 
the duty of the state was merely to furnish 
the means for museums and art-schools, 
but not to create an official zsthetics. He 
maintained that the Academy of Fine Arts 
in Paris had always exerted an injurious 
influence in this direction. Trelat pointed 
to the difference between geometrical and 
frée-hand drawing: the former all could 
learn in a degree, the latter needed specific 
talent. 

The sixth meeting discussed “the army 
and the school.” The only one of the 
European debaters who had sufficiently 
emancipated himself from the brutalizing 
influence of military pomp was Francolin, 
who prophesied that the question for de- 
bate to be worthy of the occasion and of 
the men assembled should read: “By 
what means can education neutralize or 
destroy in the young those feelings and 
dispositions that lead to war ?” 

The seventh general meeting was de 
voted to the resume of the work, addresses 
of thanks and of farewell, and the enthu- 
siastic expression of hopes that this inter- 
national congress of educators may be fol- 
lowed by many more. 

“We cannot conclude our tragmentary 
report without referring to an amusing 





incident in one of the section debates on 
the subject of Girls’ Schools. The referee, 
a professor from Cologne, had maintained 
in his report that the director must be a 
man. This brought upon him the wrath 
of five ladies—two Belgian, one French, 
and two English; their words were greet- 
ed with great applause. The referee who 
had, by parliamentary etiquette, the last 
word answered very caustically: “Either 
the directress is not married and then she 
is nota model woman for the young girls; 
or she is married, and then she rules her 
husband, or her husband rules her. If she 
rules him, this is a very bad example for 
future wives; if he rules her— well, the 
director is found.” 





Feeding Poor Children. 





[Extracts from the report of Dr. Bonmariage, mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Hygiene of the city of Brussels, 
read at the International Educational Congress at 
Brussels.] 


TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW EDUCATION BY 
MRS. HORACE MANN. 


Dr. Bonmariage advocates not only the 
use of preventive medicine for the children 
of the primary schools and especially of 
the kindergarten, to be administered regu- 
larly twice a day at_an appointed place for 
each school, but also the feeding of the 
children by the public authorities. The 
preventive medicine administered to all 
the children who manifest, on careful ex- 
amination, tendencies to lung complaints, 
to scrofula, to rickets and other chronic 
ailments, is cod liver otf; and the results in 
two, years have been very marked and cer- 
tain, effecting many cures and more cases 
still of improvement which bid fair to be- 
come cures. In reference to feeding the 
children, Dr. Bonmariage says : 

“We have seen that childhood placed in 
a salubrious medium, provided with com- 
fortable clothing, kept clean by frequent 
baths, (all superintended by the public 
authorities) giving themselves to all the 
exercises of their age, is found to be in the 
best conditions for development. We have 
also seen the influence of certain therapeu- 
tic agents work in their systems changes 
which lead insensibly to health. But that 
the growth and development of the child 
may be normal and may put it into a con- 
dition to supply its personal wants later 
in life,.and fill the offices which society 


and the family impose upon it, the ele- . 


ments of its tissues must be solid, capable 
of resistance, and able to make all neces- 
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sary efforts. The condition sxe gua non 
for attaining these ends is a good alimen- 
tation. This is very defective at present; 
very few children frequenting the public 
schools receive at home the quantity of 
nutritive food which they really need. As 
tothe quality, it may be asserted that it is 
almost always defective. ; 

“From a certain point of view, the child 
needs a more abundant and stronger nour- 
ishment than the adult. The latter needs 
only to repair the losses incurred by his 
organism ; the child who wears out much 
faster in virtue of his very nature, by his 
constant petulance, his incessant activity, 
the unremitted labor of his awakening 
thoughts, the child, I say, besides supply- 
ing the needs of his growth, must supply 
the needs of his development. The organ- 
ic elements of the child are rapidly dissi- 
pated ; the nutritive interstitial power is 
much more vivid at this age than at any 
other epoch of his life. Hence a more 
pressing need ofa healthy, abundant and 
recreative nourishment. 

“A child who is in a favorable position 
and suitably nourished, becomes strong 
and vigorous; he will be able to resist, 
maladies, to bear without difficulty both 
physical and intellectual fatigue, and will 
easily become capable of fulfilling his part 
in the family and in society. 

“But what happens most of the time? 
The wages of the tather are insufficent for 
the nourishment of his children, or bad 
habits which ignorance has made him con- 
tract, lead him to neglect his duties. In 
all cases the result is the same, the food 
of the family is far from being sufficiently 
abundant to repair the loss suffered and to 
suffice for the development of the organ- 
ism. 

“Has society the right in this case, to take 
the place of the father of the family and 
acquit itself of the duties which the latter 
refuses to perform or is incapable of per- 
forming? I answer that it not only has 
the right, but the duty. What! do we 
make every possible sacrifice to give the 
child suitable instruction, do we spend 
large sums to give his mind the scientific 
nourishment which is to elevate and en- 
noble him, do we give him intellectual 
bread, and is not our duty first to supply 
his physical wants? 

“ Have not all beings a right to subsist- 
ence as well as tothe rays of the sun, which 
shines upon the whole universe ? 

“Has not the child a right to his bit of 
bread as well as the bird to the grain of 





corn which nourishes him ? 


“ The abandonment of the child in regard 
to his food, would be flagrant iniquity, 
prejudicial to the interests of all society. 

““Will a badly nourished child ever be 
anything but a national or social do-noth- 
ing? It is enough to have been present at 
the councils of the militia to answer this 
question. Besides the badly nourished 
child if he chances to live, will hardly be 
capable of supplying his own wants, and 
still less the wants of his family. Here 
then is a man lost forever,a useless man 
if not a dangerous one to society, and 
surely a burden upon it. Because he had 
not sufficient nourishment when a child, 
he cannot serve his country, he cannot 
bring up his family, he sees himself obliged 
to humiliate himself, and have resource to 
the bureaus of charity. Who gives society 
the guarantee that this man will not be a 
beggar or even a criminal in order to find 
food for himself and those in his charge ? 

“This is evidently a grave question which 
we all have an interest in examining as 
soon and as conscientiously as possible; 
it is the question of feeding the school 
population. 

“It being admitted that society should 
come to the rescue of childhood during its 
school age, by what practical means can 
we find the necessary funds to organize the 
feeding of the poor? 

“Every year we are obliged to levy new 
taxes, or to increase the old ones. There is 
always a multitude of discontented people 
who do not see the immediate use of these 
new burdens. Could we not raise a tax 
this time which would be truly popular 
and would displease no one—a tax for the 
feeding of poor children ? 

“ Not a voice in the 7rzbune, nota pen in 
the press would rise against this tax which 
would give health. and life to more than 
half of our population, while we conse- 
crate thousands to the purchase of engines 
of destruction. 

“ Knowing the number of poor children 
in acommunity to be fed, approximately 
knowing what would be the cost of ali- 
ments for distribution, we could, without 
difficulty, determine the round sum neces- 
sary, which could be divided among all 
the citizens, a few additional centimes. 

“T think, besides, that to take away the 
character ot the alms-giving, which some 
parents might attribute to it, and also to 
diminish the magnitude of the charge upon 
the administration, we might let the par- 
ents bear part of the expense, levying upon 
them a small daily sum, say ten centimes. 
Averaging this light indemnity, the child 
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might have one or two substantial repasts 
away from home. This measure would re- 
sult in satisfying those who are opposed 
to the absolute charity. 

“ The children being suitably nourished, 
the hospitals and bureaus of beneficence, 
which will undoubtedly assist in the work, 
will reap the benefit by diminishing the 
need ot dispensary charity in a way that 
brings no relief to society, while this goes 
to the root of the matter, being a partial 
solution of the pauperism that threatens its 
very basis. 

“ Physiology alone can answer the ques- 
tion, what is the nature of the food to be 
distributed? The child by respiration and 
digestion repairs every day the loss he 
suffers from solid, liquid and gaseous ex- 
cretions ard secretions, as well as by the 
production uf great quantities of caloric. 
By respiration he absorbs only the oxygen 
of the atmosphere. By means of digestion 
he makes his food and drink subservient 
to furnishing his organism (1) with the 
necessary water, (2) the substances de- 
signed to repair the apparatus which is 
constantly wearing out by the movements 
of organic decomposition, (3) the ele- 
ments that produce animal heat. The ali- 
ments designed to repair the tissues and 
serving for interstitial nutrition are the 
aliments called azotic or plastic. In conse- 
quence of the vital movements they are 
organized and take the place of the tissues 
that need repair. 

“These aliments are composed in animals 
of albumen, fibrine and caseine. In vege- 
tables, the albumen is found in less quan- 
tities, the fibrine is represented by gluten, 
and the caseine is met with especially in 
leguminous seeds. From recent researches 
it appears that gelatine which is an azotic 
aliment can only repair the tissues made 
of gelatine, The aliments deprived of 
azotic and called respiratory, comprise all 
the farinaceous foods and their derivatives, 
such as gum and sugar. They produce the 
carbon necessary to generate animal heat. 
These respiratory aliments are only sec- 
ondary; they come in as supplements to 
the azotic aliments which equally contain 
carbon. 

“Thus physiology shows us that the azo- 
tic or plastic aliments are of the first im- 
portance for the support of life. The 
obese men who eat much farinaceous food 
are often weak ; the athlete on the contrary 
is habitually lean and his muscles hard as 
steel. The English working men are gen- 


erally vigorous, because their food is more 
substantial; the people who eat many 





vegetables give way before those who eat 
meat. 

“ Bouillon, thickened with rice, bread, 
etc.; milk, eggs, meat, chocolate, are the 
proper food to meet these wants of 
childhood.” 





The Needs of Children. 





BY MRS. F. A. B. DUNNING. 


Long before the child has learned to 
want, even before its individual existence, 
imperative zeeds assert themselves, which 
must be thoughtfully, carefully, lovingly 
met, in order that the bud of being shall 
enclose in its delicate folds no canker- 
worm to mar the possible beauty of human 
fruition. These demands, so silent and 
yet so strong, so delicate, and yet so pow- 
erful, unheard'so often, but none the less 
real, of every germ of being, must be met 
by intelligent loyalty, by reverent compre- 
hension of highest possibilities, by wel- 
come, and tenderest love, in order that the 
truest upward individual growth be possi- 
ble. To this end, how absolute the neces- 
sity ofa peculiar education,as a preparation 
to woman for that crowning glory of her 
being—motherhoood. 

As the first needs ot the child are mostly 
physical, they are more easily met; and 
yet, even in its earliest infancy when 
warmth and food seem to be its only re- 
quirement, who will not say with Froebel? 

“Mother, not only food he takes from thee; 
But, to a slumbering instinct true, 
He seeks for love and kindness too.” 

That there is much to learn in the physi- 
cal care of the little one, simple though it 
may seem, any intelligent mother will be 
ready to testify, with each succeeding 
child. But how soon do other require- 
ments come?  Instinctively at first it 
receives by quiet acquiescence impressions 
upon the senses which are agreeable, and 
repels those which are not, in its own way. 
When the pins prick,—which every mother 
should discard altogether,—or some one 
unfortunately sits upon it, it resents the 
injury byacry. When the strong light is 
thrown into its face, it blinks its eyes and 
shuts them. When the sharp noise strikes 
the sense of hearing, it shows how it has 
been shocked, by ajump. How it wrig- 
gles and keeps wide awake through the 
energetic rocking and earnest singing of 
some would-be nurse, and is soothed to 
sleep almost instantly by the soft touch 
and gentle lullaby of a real one; and so, by 
instinct at first, each sense, in turn, is used 
for self-defence and_ self-preservation. 
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And what do we, or what ought we to learn 
from this? That impressions upon the 
senses which are repelled are hurtful, and 
those which are received are helpful. 


And here is where the mother’s study 
should begin; for how soon come greater 
demands upon her wisdom and care. 

Upon the intimate relation of the senses, 
to the out-come of soul, are based the 
psychologists’ theories, and they furnish re- 
sults to the student of mental philosophy ; 
and the thoughtful mother by aid of her 
“love and intuition ” can be both. She has 
not long to wait, before she sees, that, 

“ From the child’s eyes, whatever hue, 
A living soul is shining through.”— 

That first look of recognition which 
seems to say, “I know you for my guide,” 
isa most imploring appeal to her, to be in 
every way atrue one. But, is some one 
ready to say, children are well enough 
cared for now! Mothers are all right as 
they are! Not the real mother. With the 
best she knows how to do, done for her 
child, she still feels that there are better 
ways that she has not yet fully learned. 
Patient as she tries to be, she knows she 
is not patient enough. Considerate as 
she wishes her demands to be, she knows 
that very often they are not just. 

Mothers, and fathers too, are so apt to 
excuse themselves in their indifference or 
harshness to their children, with the 
thought that they did not mean it, that 
they were so busy , or so tired. 

But what does the little child know of 
this? Heonly knows that when he looked 
for sympathy he did not get it; he only 
remembers the unkind tone and harsh 
word ; he only feels the hurt, and will ‘feel 
it forever. 

It saves time and trouble so often, to 
settle with despatch the little disturbances 
among children. It is so much easier to 
say the short “Yes,” or “No,” than to 
carefully inquire into the merits of the 
question, and give a kind, reasonable de- 
cision. How often is the eager recital of 
some investigation, or the anxious in- 
quiry into the whys and wherefores of 
some new subject of interest, cut short by 
the “Don’t bother me, now!” and the lit- 
tle one’s mind is left in the midst of obscu- 
rity, which a few words of explanation 
would have set clear. 

And what shall aid us in the way of be- 
ing the truest helpers toward the goal of 
our children’s best good ? First, of course, 
exhaustless dove, which will bring patience 
and faith and earnest striving. And the 
recognition, too, that the child, who is 











here through no will of its own, has right- 
ful claim to the tenderest, most intelligent 
care that it is possible for us to give; has 
the first, highest claim to our time, our 


thought, our love. Another necessity I 
think is, for parents to be able to see things 
from the child’s standpoint. That which 
is atrifle to us, may be all the world to the 
child. The crudest work of its little hands, 
thoughtlessly thrown aside, may be to him 
what a fortune swept away would be toa 
man. And this very thing it seems to me 
is the deepest need of childhood: The 
quick appreciation of every worthy effort, 
the keen discernment of pure motive, the 
recognition of kindness, the near compan- 
ionship which fits us to see things just as 
the child does, in fact to “ve with our chil- 
dren, as Froebel said, to be one with them, 
and thus lead them by this true companion- 
ship, to higher possibilities than we can 
hope for. 

Little children, the world over, hunger | 
and thirst for just such sympathy, and if 
they do not get it, this great unfulfilled 
need develops in some a morbid sensitive- 
ness, and builds about the hearts of others 
a barrier of indifference. 

Another imperative need of the child in 
its best progress, always, is union of aim, 
and sympathy of effort in its behalf, by all 
the members of the home. When the 
father thinks one way, and the mother 
thinks another way regarding its best in- 
terests, and the two opinions cannot come 
together, ‘the chz/d must, necessarily, be the 
loser. 

Another great need of children is “occu- 
pation”—“something to do”—from the 
time the little hands first learn to follow 
the bidding of the will. The remark of 
a restless little girl, upon hearing the first 
stanza of the hymn—*“ There’ll be some- 
thing in heaven for children to do”—was, 
“T wish I wasthere!” and gave expression 
to this universal need. 

And because the true kindergaten, per- 
vaded by the spirit of true love, so fully 
meets, not only this, but all other needs, 
am I not right in adding 7¢ to the true home, 
and naming it the absolute need of every 
child toward its best development of char- 
acter? And without the helpful influence 
of the home, the demand is all the more 
imperative. 





—If you cause a sympathetic impulse to 
get the better of one that is selfish, if you 
produce a state of mind to which proper 
behavior is natural, spontaneous, instruct- 
ive, you do some good.—Herbert Spencer, - 
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Kindergarten Training. 





BY M. M. 


In surveying the field already traversed 
in this country in relation to the introdic- 
tion of kindergartens, we find much upon 
which to congratulate ourselves, while 
there are still other things to be desired 
which we trust time willensure. We have 
a noble class of women engaged in the 
work, and this class is still improving, 
gathering in those of high culture and ex- 
perience; and the establishment of charity 
kindergartens in many places is a feature 
that cannot be too much prized. The ex- 
pression, free kindergartens, could not give 
an adequate conception of what this branch 
of the work is for; free schooling is so 
common an idea in America, that the 
phrase would not convey the idea of going 
into the purlieus of cities and the very 
gutters of the streets to pick up the “dis- 
inherited of nature,” who have been thus 
far so much the object of those divine es- 
tablishments. What more divine than the 
assembling of the stray angels of human- 
ity, who only need a little help still to be- 
hold the face of the Father? 

One feature of the kindergartens we 
long to see more favored. It is the ad- 
dition of actual gardens under adequate 
superintendence; for here the child meets 
the Heavenly Father, as it were, face to 
face, and works with him, and cannot 
but recognize his agency. We plant the 
seed, but the wonderful process of its 
growth he only can effect, and soon 
the child can be shown the analogy 
between his own spiritual growth and that 
of the flowers of the sun, The mystery of 
the seed is ever new, each one producing 
its kind, and the whole process from the 
beginning to the ripening in the pod, or 
whatever seed-vessel, can be watched even 
in a room; for seeds thrown upon wet cot- 
ton or sand will throw out plumule and 
root. The pea that is planted in the little 
flower-pot can be daily watched after it 
has once sprouted, and goes through all its 
growth before the eye, till the pod can be 
gathered and carried home. Who that has 
watched the little watchers and sympa- 
thized with their wonder and their joy in 
success, can ever forget the experience? 
nor will any child ever forget his. The 
love of nature is thus thoroughly implanted 
in him, and he can easily transfer this ac 
quaintance with his Heavenly Father to 
other fields of knowledge,and comprehend, 
tho’ not in words perhaps, what is meant by 
conditions, which is one of the chief ac- 





quisitions of this age, to be applied in 
every future stage of existence. Enough 
is not made of this means of development 
in the kindergartens. Those fluwer-pots 
that adorn the walls and windows should 
be more frequently brought to the tables 
and inspected ; for of all the means which 
the genius of Froebel discovered and so 
laboriously put in shape, there is no one 
that brings the child so directly into con- 
tact with nature itself. 

We see how the most neglected chil- 
dren, who have already incurred some 
of the evils of a society that is not 
redeemed from the mere brute condition 
of created forces yet unshaped by the 
moulding hands of cultivated man, but 
who have been left to run wild, are soon 
brought under the dominion of law and 
order; and this is earnest enough of what 
the right education will do. A deepstudy 
of Froebel’s mind as it acted from time to 
time, ever progressively, upon the great 
subject, gives one an insight into his “Idea” 
of which we only catch a faint glimpse by 
a superficial acquaintance with it; and yet 
even this glimpse remodels all our ideas. 
While the scientific and philosophic world 
are puzzling themselves to decide what is 
“thinkable” and “ knowable” in the ab- 
stract, Froebel’s disciples see in the con- 
crete sufficient evidence of spirit to answer 
all the needs of mind and heart. 


Those who still believe that there is a 
great Lawgiver,believe that he still acts,and 
that his created human family can hold spir- 
itual communion with him, although they 
may feel moreand more that he leaves them 
to work out their own earthly existence by 
the oulture and use of the faculties with 
which he has endowed them for that pur- 

ose. When we see the face of a benighted 
child who has never heard the name of 
God except in an oath, illuminated with 
joy and peace as soon as he is made to feel 
that he is the object of the love and care of 
a Heavenly Father, we want no more evi- 
dence of the fact. We see that something 
within him responds to it, and that every 
thing in his little world adjusts itself to 
the conviction. Heis no longer distracted 
with wonder and full ot anxious questions; 
he finds the solution of all his difficulties 
in the fact of creative power, which “can 
do anything,” as a little child expressed 
it. God isa spirit, is a saying of infinite 
significance to a child. “Your own 
thought is spirit,” is a sufficient explana- 
tion of its nature. His soul tells him the 
rest, and if he understands by it the spirit 
of love, which he can and should be made 
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to do by being shown that his own love for 
his mother and his mother’s love for him 
are parts of it, what more does he want for 
happiness? He has love, care, sympathy ; 
fear is cast out. But how important it is 
that the thought shall be purely inculcated, 
that it shall be /ove rather than power that 
he is made to realize, or only the power of 
Jove—and how careful we should be not to 
condemn him lightly. The little wings 
should be sustained, not beaten to the dust, 
and the weights that have already burdened 
them will then fall off and leave them to 
soar. When defiance and obstinacy give 
place to confidence and sweet compliance, 
self-reproach will soon be seen and then 
the victory is once won and can be re- 
newed forever. 


But what a training of the mother it 
involves—for we will call all these educa- 
tors of babes, mothers. It is the maternal 
spirit that is evoked inthem. Every child 
is a son or daughter in these families. 
In such a relation the word of a mother is 
law. She does indeed partake of the attri- 
butes of deity. It is no mere symbol to 
say that man is created in the image of God. 
Not only is it a fact, but he shares his 
functions, he literally partakes of the cre- 
ative power, for he creates character. The 
mother creates character. She cannot 
create the forces of life, but she shapes 
them, and that is the creation of character. 
In every child is the germ of every thing 
that is conceivable in man. Upon the 
mother depends which of these germs shal] 
have the mastery. When the moher be- 
gins to shape her child in its embryo, she 
begins to create. Creation is then left to 
her, and by her pre-natal influence she de- 
termines the character of herchild. If she 
neglects it, if she does not do her share of 
the creation then, it knows no perfect law, 
and all sorts of influences may work upon 
it, for good or for evil, as it may be, but 
She has failed of her first duty and it will 
be difficult to take up the thread of which 
she has lost the clue. It is the maternal 
sentiment alone that will restore it to her, 
aided by the recuperative forces of nature 
which are doubtless as unlimited as the 
life of the soul. 


Froebel saw by his close observation 
of women that this sentiment needed 
culture, and it was his close study of 
nature'in many fields that enabled him 
to help her cultivate it. He saw that the 


law of the spirit and the law of the uni- 
verse were identical, and knowledge gained 
of the outward could be applied to the in- 
ward life. 


Others had thought them di- 


vorced, and feared to cultivate love in chil- 
dren lest it would stimulate passion. He 
saw that it was the only effectual curb of 
passion, that all love was holy if spiritual- 
ized. He saw that woman was to inherit 
freedom only with perfect love, and with 
it she could create in the spiritual realm. 
The workings of pre-natal influence had 
once been understood, but the knowledge 
had faded, not being founded as now in 
scientific study. It was then only a gene- 
ral conception. Froebel does not speak 
ot it. Since that time the influence of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, upon the future 
character of her child has been again clear- 
ly seen, and the miracle of his being has 
been elucidated by it. When fully realized 
it will no longer appear a miracle, but the 
cause and effect will be clearly appre- 
hended. The spirit of the mother shapes 
the created forces of the child within her, 
when she “ ponders him in her heart,” as 
the spirit ot God creates the outward uni- 
verse as an expression of himself. The 
consecrated women whoare taught to look 
upon every child as their own, and thus to 
‘love him, and guide him by their love, are 
the best representatives of the creative spirit 
of the mother. What may we not hope for 
the race, if the women who study this art 
of education come in this spirit to conse- 
crate themselves to the work? 





Black Pictures, 
A STORY FOR THE OLDER KINDERGARTEN 
CHILDREN. 





BY MRS. A. H. PUTNAM. 


[For the facts connected with Frilich’s early life, 
I am indebted to Madame de Chatelain’s transla- 
tions of “ Karl Frélich’s Frolics with scissors and 
pen.” A.H. P.] 

Have any of you children ever seen pic- 
tures which look as if they were cut out of 
black paper, pasted on the white leaves of 
a book? Do you remember those funny 
little figures Alice brought here one day 
—those little black children, under black 
trees—playing on black grass—drinking 
out of black mugs—eating black bread? 
They were lively looking little folks, tho’ 
they were dressed in such a gloomy color. 

Such pictures are called Si/houettes—and 
I’m going to tell you how they happen to 
have that name, before I begin on the real 
story for to-day. 

A good many years ago there was a man 
Etienne Silhouette who lived in a country 
not far from Switzerland which you know 
is “ Jeanette’s” home. This Monsieur 





Silhouette, or Mr. Silhouette as we would 
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call him, was a very careful man. He 
never liked to waste anvthing, and he tried 
to make all the people he knew very care- 
ful of the way in which they spent their 
money. He said so much about this, that 
at last people thought he had no right to 
talk about it so much, and they made fun 
of him. Sometimes they’d say to each 
other; “Well I suppose the next thing 
will be, we can’t have any sleeves in our 
coat—its a waste of cloth;” and “ Now look 
at my short coat, I don’t believe M. Sil- 
houette can think there’s any waste there.” 
And to tease the careful man they really 
did have coats made without sleeves, and 
did many other foolish things—not from 
any wish to save their cloth to give to 
some one who hadn’t any—but just to 
make fun of Silhouette. After a little while 
though, it came to be quite the fashion to 
be careful and spend as little money as 
possible. which, as it happened, was a 
happy thing for that country. 

It came to be a custom if any one wanted 
a picture taken, (they had no photographs 
then) for some one to say, “Oh, don’t 
think of having your portrait painted, just 
sit here in the light, so your face will fall 
on this white paper. I can draw the out- 
line, and then. you can cut it out and color 
it black, and you'll have a good likeness 
for a few cents, instead of paying so many 
dollars for a portrait.” And so it came 
that anything which was very cheap the 
people said was “like Silhouette,” and 
these little simple black pictures have kept 
the name ever since. 

Now I’m coming to the real story, which 
_is of a little German boy, whose home is 
in the. same country in which little 
“ Louise ” lives—the same country where 
the dear Froebel lived who did so much 
to make little children happy. 

Our little boy’s name is Karl—Karl 
Froélich. That last name, Frdélich was 
just the right name for Karl, for it means 
cheerful, happy; and he was as merry a 
little child as any one ever saw. His father 
was a shoemaker who had hard work to 
earn money enough to buy food and 
clothes for his family. But no matter how 
hard a time he had, Karl never grumbled, 
but was like a sunbeam; he was one of 
the children we sing about, 

“Whose life is glad 
With a living brightness 
Sunshine never had.” 

He had a dear “ Aunt Marieken” who 
loved him and used to amuse the children 
hours and hours, by cutting paper dolls, 
horses, and other animals. The cutting 





she did was beautiful, she made lamp 
shades, ornaments for candles, and for 
cakes—birth-day cakes—and she sold her 
work for a good deal of money. The best 
of all, Karl thought, was that Aunt Marie- 
ken showed him how to do some of this 
kind of work with his own fingers, and 
then he not only amused himself, but the 
younger children, and neither the tired 
mother nor the busy aunt ever had to stop 
to entertain the children. 

When Karl was about seven years old, 
his father thought he could find more 
work in the large city of Berlin, so they 
moved from their pleasant village home 
into the great city. They went into a dis- 
mal narrow street, and the poor shoemaker 
was disappointed, for he had less to do 
than ever, and often the children were 
coldand hungry. A blacksmith who lived 
near, sometimes gave Karla bit of work, 
such as sweeping out the shop, bringing 
in fuel and water, and besides the pennies 
the smith paid, his wife often gave Karl a 
bowl of soup, not only enough for himself, 
but some to take home. He hadn’t much 
time to go to school, but when he could 
be spared, he always liked to study. After 
a while a gentleman who had often seen 
the boy’s bright, happy face, took Karl in- 
to his printing office. Karl stayed there 
a good while, and after he had learned all 
he could about the business there, and had 
made up his mind that he’d be a printer 
too, he started off to go from place to 
place and learn how to print still better. 


He made a bundle of the few clothes he 
had, and with this over his back, his 
precious scissors in his pocket (he never 
forgot to use those every chance he had,) 
and a stout staff in his hand, he started on 
his wanderings. Many a supper and bed 
he paid for with some of his pretty cut- 
tings. 

By and by in his journeyings, he reached 
his old home. He found Aunt Marieken 
as busy as ever,andas she wanted him to stay 
and visit her awhile, he offered to help her 
cut her pictures. She just laughed at him 
and asked how a printer boy should know 
anything about using scissors. Aunt 
Marieken soon found that Karl did know 
a great deal, and could cut some ornaments 
better than she herself could. She insist- 
ed that he should take some of his Own 
work to the person who had given her so 
many orders, and this gentleman was su 
well pleased that he invited Karl to the 
house to see some wonderful Silhouettes, 
cut by another German. After Karl had 
seen these, he felt so dissatisfied with his 
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own work that he went home and burned 
every scrap of paper he had cut, and made 
up his mind that he would practice until 
he could cut as well as anybody. 


Everv moment he could spare from his 
office he worked, often sitting up the whole 
night. At last he succeeded in this wish, 
as people generally do when they try very 
hard to do the thing they want to do. 


He went back to Berlin, a very good 
printer and with most wonderful skill in 
the use of the scissors. Then he thought 
he would print copies of his pictures in a 
book, make little verses to go with them 
and so please a great many little children. 


An aunt of one of the children in the 
kindergarten knows Herr Frdlich,: and 
he has often cut pictures for her. 
this lady was travelling with some friends 
inGermany. They were riding in an odd 
kind of a wagon which broke down and 
most of them were thrown into a very 
muddy road. 


talking of the accident, Herr Frolich had 
his scissors in his hand and presently held 
up some pictures which showed all the 
doings of the day. There was the old 


tumble-down wagon--the people scramble-. 


ing out of the mud which was clinging to 
their clothes, and faces and hands too—the 
frightened horse, and the more frightened 
driver sitting down in a ditch—all shown. 
in the little black pictures, and the faces 
were all so like the people they were 
meant for, that any body would know 
them. 

Another time some one saidto Herr 
Frélich, “I cannot believe you cut these 
pictures without drawing them first.” 
Frolich stood with his scissors in his 
hands behind him, and presently held up 
a good likeness of the gentleman who was 
talking to him. He had cut it without 
even looking at tt once. 

Can the children tell which sense must 
be very keen and delicate to enable Herr 
Froélich to do this dainty work ? * 

* The response I had to this question froma small 
boy was, *‘ Scissors !” ; 

Snaciiigcnllalildiican snp 


—Only by repeatedly awakening the ap- 
propriate emotions can character be 
changed. - Mere ideas received by the in- 
tellect, meeting with no response from 
within—having no root there,—are quite 
inoperative upon conduct, and are quickly 
forgotten upon entering into life.—Herdert 


Once | 


The same evening, after 
they had come back to the hotel and were 


] under reliable direction. 


Essential Needs of.a Kindergarten. 





The General Educatiaqnal Association of 
Dresden, whose special object is the dif- 
fusion of Froebel’s principles and methods, 
has issued a call to the sister cities of 
Saxony to aid in extending the sphere of 
its labors. Wetranslate from it for the 
benefit of our readers a very concise state- 
ment of the essentials needed for good 
kindergartens. 
“1. Rooms. According to the number of 
pupils, two or three spacious rooms are 
needed, also an ante-room for their wrap- 
pings. The largest room is used for the 
movement games, the others for the occu- 
pations and games at thetables. In the 
latter, there are needed. besides tables and 
chairs, two glass cases; in one of these 
the occupation material is kept, in the 
other the work of the children, curiosities, 
specimens, etc., are preserved. The walls 
are furnished with the necessary cards, 
pictures, etc. 

2. The garden, which should not be want- 
ing ina normal kindergarten,must offer the 
necessary room for a play-ground for the 
warm season, sufficiently shaded by trees, 
for a sufficient number of garden- 
beds and for the cultivation of common 
plants, herbs, and shrubs for purposes of . 
instruction. 

3. The guidance of the kindergarten is 
to be entrusted only to well-prepared kin- 
dergarteners. They must have passed, at 
least, a year in a good training school, and 
must have had some experience in practice 
In addition, the 
kindergartener should be of a gentle dis- 
position and should love children. Musi- 
cally, she should be able to sing the kin- 
dergarten songs in a pleasing though not 
voluminous voice, and to teach them cor- 
rectly. 

- 4. Ihe number of pupils for one kinder- 
gartener should not be many more than 
twenty; at least this number should not 
be exceeded in private or family kinder- 
gartens, since it is impossible for one per- 
son to superintend more children and to 
attend to individual wants and to proceed 
methodically. 

In public kindergartens financial con- 
siderations may render it difficult to adhere 
to this limit; yet if there is to be a shadow 
of methodical training, a second kinder- 
gartener must be employed as soon as the 
number of children exceeds forty, so that - 
two separate divisions may be formed, 


5. Lhe time-table must be so arranged 





Spencer, 


that the spontaneous wishes ot the children 
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may be respected; all pedantry in follow- 
ing it should be avoided; and it should be 
readily modified by the inclinations of the 
children, the season, the weather, etc. The 
kindergarten must never be made into a 
school, and must ever be a place for spon- 
taneous play and work on the part of the 
children. All undue physical and-mental 
exertion is to be avoided, and the various 
ages are to be taken into account.. - 

6. The supervision is to be placed in the 
hands. of ladies, more particularly of 
mothers, who understand best the wants 
of early childhood. This does not exclude 
aid on the part of gentlemen who have the 
necessary pedagogic culture. All who are 
entrusted with the supervision should be 
theoretically and practically familiar wi 


th 
Froebel’s methods of education. a 





ELGIUM, has decided to combine the 

kindergarten organically, as first grade, 
with the public school system. The Min- 
ister of Public Instruction is preparing a 
decree for the establishment and conduct 
of training schools for kindergartners, 


JULES FERRY, the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, said on the occasion 
of a distribution of prizes: “If there is a 
truth universally recognized by progres 
sive pedagogy, it is the fact that the mind 


of the child is mainly cultivated by look-. 


ing at things, that it needs not formulas 


but observation, not learned abstractions | 


' but concrete ideas, Just so in physical 

development, the little body does not need 

leading-strings, but motion, fresh air, free- 

dom. Formerly the school was a prison, | 
to-day it is seriously considered by many 

how to make it into a garden. It is abun- | 
dantly provided with light and air; even 

the walls are made attractive and instruc- 

tive. We, gentlemen, wish to accomplish 

all this for the lower classes of our lyceums. 

We give them all these things. I give 

this solemn assurance to the mothers who 

listen to me. To lead children of eight 

years into the straits of grammar, to give 

them as principal food the rubbish of ru- 

diments,—is that not making use again of 
swaddling-clothes, of the prisons? Is it 

not the opposite of what experience, truth, 

and common sense teach? We are on the 

way back to common sense. We believe 

that in the happy age in which the young 

approach life in their natural innocence, 

in their insatiable desire for knowledge, 

in the full, fresh vigor of their growing 

powers, work should be an enjoyment and 

gtudy-a blossoming. 


things precede grammar and logic, we let 
elementary physics and mental arithmetic 
come before abstract rules and before the 
syntax of the dead languages, assured that 
in this new way we gain at once the minds 
of the children and the hearts of the 
mothers.” : 


ACATION COLONIES for the chil- 

dren of poor parents are gaining rapid 
popularity. We read in a Leipzig Ex. 
change: “The sanitary results with the 131 
childern of our last summer’s colonies are 
surprising. Ina colony of twelve boys, 
ten and eleven years old, it was found that 
the average gain of weight amounted to 
two and one-fourth pounds—which is ten 
times the ordinary increase in the same 
time. Not less remarkable is the increase 
in the circumference of the chest. Among 
the fitteen members of another colony the 
least increase was one centimeter, with six 
of the members it rose to three centimeters, 
and with two it reached even four centi- 
meters.” 





Books and Pamphlets Received. 





—THE WESTERN (January and February num- 
ber). .A most interesting number. It contains, 
among other valuable articles, the following essays: 
Jonathan Swift, Napoleon Bonaparte, Free and Sar- 
pent Worship, Relation between Superiors and As- 
sistants in Educational Work. 


—THE ARKANSAS SCHOOL JOURNAL. . 
Weathers. editor. Published at Little Rock. Ex- 
cellent in contents and outfit. 


—ReportT of the Educational Bureau for 1878, 


—THE EpuCATIONAL WEEKLY has changed hands. 
Mr. Winchell has given it-up. We congratulate him 
and the Weekly. The new editor and publisher, Mr. 
Waggoner, promises to be a success. 


—THE PriMArY TEACHER for January, As usual, 
full of excellent reading. We were particularly 
charmed with “ Let us study our children,” which is 
warm enough to thaw the heart, and true enough to 
convince the mind of the stiffest pedagogue in the 
land. 





Good Words. 





I cannot affordto miss a single number of the 
New Epvcation.— 7. A. Williams, Manchester, 
England. 


I cannot refrain from expressing to you my grati- 
tude for the many instructive and inspiring words 
which came to me in your paper. They have helped 
me in many a perplexing hour, when the training of 
our little ones has seemed almost toa great a care 
for my human capabilities.: 


My husband is a teacher, and we have other edu- 
cational journals ; but none seem to help us quite so 
much as your thoughtful publication. I wish it 
could be placed in the hands of every mother and 





“For this reason--we let instruction in| 


teacher.—J/rs. L. H. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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